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THE  LOTTERY  TICKET. 


ACT  1. 


SCENE  1. —  A  Village — Capias’s  office,  L.  s.  e. — 
Mrs.  Corset’s  shop,  K.  s.  E. — over  the  door 
“  Milliner  and  Staymaker” — shutters  closed — prac¬ 
ticable  doors  and  windows. 

Enter  SUSAN  from  the  door,  l.  s.  e.,  gaping  and 
opening  the  shutters 

CONCERTED  PIECE. 

tikis.  Oh,  who  would  be  a  servant  maid  ? 

Up  thus  early,  working  late; 

Her’ sis  an  unhappy  fate. 

To  clean  each  room 
With  brush  and  broom, — 

To  work  all  day,  be  badly  paid, 

Is  the  business  of  a  servant  maid. 

WORMWOOD  seen  opening  the  shutters  from 
within,  l.  s.  e. 

Wor.  Oh,  who  wouldbe  a  lawyer’s  clerk  ? 

Up  thus  early,  working  late; 

His  is  an  unhappy  fate. 

,  From  morn  till  night, 

By  every  light. 

To  keep  others  in  the  dark. 

Is  the  business  of  a  lawyer’s  clerk. 

Mbs.  CORSET  seen  opening  the  shop -shutters, 

E.  S.  E. 

Oh,  who  would  be  a  milliner  ? 

Up  thus  early,  working  late ; 

Her’s  is  an  unhappy  fate. 

To  make  stays  sit, 

And  caps  to  fit, — 

To  hear  each  whim  without  demur, 

Is  the  business  of  a  milliner. 

Well,  to  our  work  we  must  now  go. 

Heigho ! 

Heigho  ! 

Heigho ! 

[Exit  Su^-an  into  the  house,  L.  s.  e. 

—Wormwood  is  teen  writing  at  the 
*  window,  and  Mrs.  Corset  seen  work¬ 
ing  in  her  shop. 

Enter  CAiPIAS  from  the  house,  l.  s.  e. 

Cap.  Ah,  there  they  are — a  parcel  of  discon¬ 
tented  mortals  !  all  of  them  complaining  of  their 
lots.  Now,  for  my  part,  I’m  quite  astonishec 
that  people  cannot  make  themselves  contented 
with  their  situation  in  life  ;  if  they  were  plagued 
like  me,  indeed— for  who  the  devil  would  he  a 
lawyer,  unless  it  was  the  devil  himself?  (Taking 
out  his  pocket-book,  and  looking  into  it.)  The 
nineteenth  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-six.  My  diary  is  right ;  yesterday,  the 
eighteenth,  was  the  auspicious  day  on  which  the 
fifth— last— last  lottery  that  ever  was,  or  ever 
will  be,  was  to  be  drawn  ;  and  I  have  a  ticket. 
Should  it  come  up  a  prize !  Perhaps  at  this 
moment  I  am  a  made  man  !  If  so,  I’ll  send  law 
where  it  came  from— to  the  devil}  set  up  a  house 
in  London  ;  chuse  a  Mrs.  Capias  ;  and  become  a 
man  of  pleasure.  A  wife  !  No,  no  ;  I’ll  take  my 
full  swing  first,  and  tie  myself  up  afterwards. 


(Calling.)  Susan!  Susan!  I  say— Susan!  Wliat 
a  thing  it  is  to  have  idle  servants  ! 

Re-enter  SUSAN  from  thehouse,  l.  s.  e. 

Sus.  (l.)  Here,  sir— here,  sir  ! 

Cap.  (r.  c.)  Here,  sir! — You’re  never  here: 
when  I  want  you,  you’re  there;  and  when  you 
should  be  there,  you’re  here.  An’ t  you  a  maid  of 
all  work  ?  And  isn’t  it  a  maid  of  all  work’s  place 
to  be  in  all  places  at  once, — here,  and  there,  and 
everywhere  ? 

Sus.  Yes,  sir. 

Cap.  And  yet — here,  (Looking  at  his  watch.)  ’tis 
eight  o’clock,  and  nothing  done. 

Sus.  Why,  bless  me,  sir,  I’ve  scoured  the  pas¬ 
sage  ;  swept  the  drawing-room  ;  dusted  the  par¬ 
lour  ;  lighted  four  fires;  cleaned  the  clerk’s 
office  ;  boiled  the  eggs ;  mixed  the  coffee  ;  but¬ 
tered  the  toast;  and  made  all  the  beds  in  the 
house. 

Cap.  Well,  then,  now  run  with  this  letter  to  old 
Dobbins  :  tell  him  to  mount  liis  mare,  and  ride  to 
Manchester  directly,  to  the  post-office  there,  and 
never  stop  till  he  brings  me  a  letter  he’ll  find 
there  directed  to  me.  Run,  I  say ! 

Sus.  I  will,  sir — directly,  sir.  (Aside.)  Who 
would  be  a  maid  of  all  work  ? 

[Exit,  l. 

Cap.  Mr.  Hazard’s  head  clerk  has  promised  to 
write  the  moment  the  drawing  is  over  :  that  will 
bring  me  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  lucky 
numbers ;  and  if  mine  should  be  one  of  them  ! 
But  I  mustn’t  neglect  busines.  (Tapping  at  the 
window,  l.  s.  e.)  I  say,  Mr.  Wormwood,  what  are 
you  about  ? 

Wor.  (At  the  window.)  Here,  sir,  only  taking 
the  air. 

Cap.  Taking  the  air  ! — Do  you  think  I  pay  you 
for  taking  the  air  ? — Or  that  I  have  made  you  my 
head  clerk,  to  be  idle  ? 

Wor.  (Within.)  Head  clerk! — Head  and  tail 
clerk  too  :  first,  second,  and  third  clerk,  all  in 
one. 

Cap.  Well,  mind  all  those  writs  are  issued,  and 
see  the  processes  regularly  served,  and  that  old 
Snatch’em  makes  the  captures. 

Wor.  (Within.)  Never  fear  me,  sir.  (Writes.) 
Cap.  (Coming  forward.)  No,  no!  There  never 
was  a  fellow  who  took  such  delight  in  arresting 
people  as  that  little  hunchback.  A  capture  is  as 
good  as  a  play  to  him  :  he’d  rather  issue  a  special 
original  than  eat  his  breakfast,  and  would  walk 
ten  miles  any  day  to  see  a  bailiff  do  his  duty.  I 
hate  the  very  sight  of  him  ;  and  if  I  could  once 
muster  enough  money  to  pay  him  his  salary,  I’d 
discharge  him.  But,  curse  the  fellow  !  I'm  in 
arrear,  and  he  knows  I  can’t  pay  him.  (Seeing 
Mrs.  Corset  in  her  shop,  R.  s.  e.)  "Ha!  ha! — Mrs. 
Corset  at  her  work ! — I  declare  the  stays  look 
quite  tempting  in  the  window.  Upon  my  word, 
Mrs.  Corset  is  a  very  pretty  woman  still;  and 
they  do  say,  that,  amidst  her  furbelows  and 
flounces,  she  has  not  forgotten  her  pockets. 
Nearly  thirty;  but  no  matter, — the  more  ex¬ 
perience.  An  experienced  milliner !  —  Hem  !  — 
Don’t  know  that  I  should  like  that,  though. 

Enter  MRS.  CORSET  from  the  house,  r.  s.  e. 
Mrs.  C.  (Aside.)  My  neighbour,  Mr.  Capias, 
seems  watching  me.  I  think  I’ll  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  speaking  to  him. 


Mrs.  C. 


Omnes. 
Sus. 
Mrs.  C. 
Wor. 
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Cap .  ( l .  c.)  Hem  !— Good  day,  my  pretty  Mrs. 
Corset. 

Mrs.  C.  (r.)  Good  morning,  my  good  Mr. 
Capias.  (Daring  the  whole  of  this  seene. 

Wormwood  is  observed  to  listen  at 
the  window,  make  gestnree  and 
grimaces,  and  rub  his  hands  with 
self-satisfaction. ) 

Cap.  A  fine  morning — mild  and  sunshiny ! 
Just  the  day  for  showing  off  your  art  of  dress¬ 
making  to  advantage  :  no  need  to  put  the  drapery 
out  of  fold,  by  making  the  ladies  twist  their  petti¬ 
coats  round  them ;  no  wind  to  discompose 
flounces.  Hem ! 

Mrs.  C.  Why,  Mr.  Capias,  you  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  our  art. 

Cap.  Oh,  yes ;  I’m  a  lawyer — a  master  of  arts. 

Mrs.  C.  I’ve  long  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about 
your  clerk,  Mr.  Wormwood;  he  really  never  lets 
anybody  in  the  village  alone ;  I  can’t  make  a  petti¬ 
coat  or  a  pair  of  stays  that  he  does  not  know  every 
stitch  of  them. 

Cap.  He's  as  great  a  plague  to  me,  I  assure  you, 
(Aside.)  Though  a  necessary  one.  (Aloud.)  I 
dream  of  the  fellow ;  he  sits  upon  my  stomach 
like  a  night-mare  ;  his  cursed  hunchback  is  mixed 
up  with  everything :  if  I  cut  up  a  pigeon-pie,  I 
expect  to  see  him  pop  out  of  it. 

Mrs.  C.  But  why  don’t  you  get  rid  of  him  ? 

Cap.  Did  you  ever  get  a  burr  on  your  clothes  ? 
— Did  you  ever  pop  your  hand  into  a  pot  of  pitch  ? 
— Or  were  you  ever  tarred  and  feathered  ?  This 
fellow,  Mrs.  Corset,  sticks  to  me  like  any  of  these 
things. 

Mrs.  C.  He  is  really  a  common  nuisance ;  he 
never  lets  anybody  agree,  but  sets  everybody  to¬ 
gether  by  the  ears. 

Cap.  Why,  you  see,  good  Mrs.  Corset,  a  mis¬ 
chief-maker  to  a  lawyer  is  what  mud  is  to  a  mil¬ 
liner  :  it  creates  the  necessity  for  new  suits. 
(Aside.)  I’ll  come  straight  to  the  point.  (Aloud.) 
But,  1  say,  Mrs.  Corset,  never  mind  little  hunch¬ 
back  ;  let  us  leave  that  alone,  and  think  on  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  heart. 

Mrs.  C.  Of  the  heart ! 

Cap.  Y  es :  the  best  pair  of  stays  you  can  make 
can’t  defend  that  from  the  attacks  of  Cupid.  The 
moment  he  issues  process,  the  defendant  puts  in 
a  good  appearance ;  the  plaintiff  files  a  declara¬ 
tion  ;  the  tidal  comes  on;  judgment  is  entered 
up;  and  (Putting  his  arms  round  her  waist.)  the 
defendant  is  taken  in  execution. 

Mrs.  C.  Ah,  Mr.  Capias!  you  men  are  gay  de¬ 
ceivers  !  But  I  want  very  much  to  consult  you 
about  my  affairs. 

Cap.  Always  ready  for  business :  love  gives 
way  to  law.  (Aside.)  I  had  better  get  a  little  in¬ 
sight  into  her  affairs  before  I  commit  myself. 
(Aloud.)  Take  my  arm,  my  dear  Mrs  Corset,  and 
we  will  adjourn  to  my  office.  There,  ma’am ;  no 
place  so  good  to  settle  people’s  affairs  as  a 
lawyer’s  office.  There,  ma'am  ;  I’ll  do  anything 
for  you,  from  a  certificate  of  your  birth,  to  your 
last  will  and  testament. 

Mrs  C.  Oh  !  but  I’ve  a  will  of  my  own  making. 

Cap.  (Aside)  A  will  of  her  own!  (Aloud)  Hem! 
— Then,  perhaps,  we  may  draw  up  articles  of 
partnership  for  life,  and  then,  perhaps,  we  may 
neither  of  us  have  wills  of  our  own  ! 

[Exeunt  into  the  house,  t.  s.  E., 
Wormwood  watching  them  from 
the  window . 


Enter  WORM  WOOD,  L.  s.  E.  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
crossing  to  C. 

Wor.  Yes,  there  they  go— the  milliner  and  the 
lawyer:  love  and  law,  vanity  and  vice!  How 
lovingly  they’re  gone  away  !  I  don’t  like  that  !— 
Well,  they  won’t  agree  long,  that’s  one  comfort, 
however.  But  I  must  to  business.— (Taking  papers 
from  his  pocket,  and  laughing.)  Ha !  ha !  Here 
they  are— capiases,  red-tails,  and  writs!  all  the 
great  ills  of  life  illustrated  by  these  strips  of 
parchment !  That,  now,  contains  the  ruin  of  a 
family  ;  the  skin  of  au  innocent  lamb  put  to  a  fine 
purpose !— Ha !  ha  !— A  true  wolf  in  sheep’s  cloOi- 
ing  is  this  bit  of  parchment !  One  certainly  sees 
something  of  life  in  a  lawyer’s  office.  Well,  well : 
’tis  true,  I’m  but  a  lawyer’s  clerk  ;  but  many  is 
the  brave  soldier  who  has  fled  at  the  sight  of  me, 
I  have  but  to  yield  one  of  these  long  strips  of 
parchment,  and  those  who  have  stood  the  brunt  of 
a  cannon-ball,  and  the  blow  of  a  sabre,  turn  pale, 
and  then  turn  tail.  (Laughing.)  Ha!  ha!  ha! — 
There  is  no  profession  without  its  pleasures— ha  ! 
ha  !  If  my  lottery-ticket,  now,  to-day,  would  but 
come  up  a  prize,  I’d  bid  adieu  to  Mr.  Capias,  set 
up  lawyer,  and  plague  mankind  on  my  own 
account.  (Noise  within,  t.  s.  e.)  Hem!  here  they 
come,  (Looking  angrily.)  billing  and  cooing,  like  a 
duck  and  a  gander  !  (Retires  up,  c.) 

Re-enter  CAPIAS  and  MRS.  CORSET,  l.  s.  e. 

Cap.  Why,  my  dear  Mrs.  Corset,  according  to 
this  statement,  you  must  be  well  to  do  in  the 
world. 

Mrs.  C.  Yes  .  being  the  only  dress-maker  in  this 
place,  and  having  been  educated  at  Madame 
Jupon’s,  in  Bond  Street,  and  travelled  to  Paris 
for  fashions,  everybody  employs  me. 

Wor.  (Aside,  r.  c.)  The  milliner  ogles  the 
lawyer,  and  the  lawyer  has  one  eye  on  the 
milliner’s  face,  and  the  other  in  her  pocket. 

Mrs.  C.  (r.)  So  that  I  have  a  very  pretty  sum  on 
my  books. 

Cap.  (l.  )  Pray  let  me  order  you  a  little  refresh¬ 
ment — a  little  coffee. 

Wor.  (Aside.)  Calls  his  roasted  corn  coffee  ! 

Mrs.  C.  No,  thank  ye,  Mr.  Capias.  Buh  you 
must  be  doing  pretty  well,  too  :  I  always  see  Mr. 
Wormwood  employed. 

Cap.  Oh,  dear,  yes  :  six-and-eightpences  and 
thirteen-and-fourpences  are  not  scarce.  What 
with  the  length  of  chancery  suits,  and  summary 
process  of  the  common  law,  together  with  my 
conveyancing — 

Mrs.  C.  Conveyancing  ! — What  is  that  ? 

Cap.  Why,  the  art  of  conveying  our  clients' 
money  from  their  pockets  into  ours.  But  money 
— money,  Mrs.  Corset— money  is  not  happiness  ; 
(Tenderly.)  is  it,  Mrs.  C.  ? 

Mrs.  C.  Oh,  certainly  not,  Mr.  C. 

Cap.  Did  you  ever  think  of  marrying  again,  Mrs. 
C.  ? 

Mrs.  C.  Oh  !  the  men  are  so  deceitful  !  To  be 
sure,  there  are  some  exceptions, — the  late  Mr.  C., 
for  instanoe. 

Cap.  Ay,  and  the  present  Mr.  C.,  for  instance 
— your  humble  servant  to  command. 

Wor.  (Aside.)  The  devil!  There’ll  be  two 
people  in  the  same  mind  in  a  minute,  if  I  don’t 
put  a  spoke  in  their  wheel. 

Cap.  Mrs.  Qorset,  for  such  near  neighbours,  I've 
seen  very  little  of  you,  of  late. 
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Wor.  (Aside)  Wants  to  see  a  little  more  of  her  ! 
Mrs.  C.  Ah,  Mr.  Capias!  you  have  a  flattering 
tongue. 

Cap.  No,  I  haven’t ;  and,  if  you  would  but  allow 
me  to  place  my  suit— 

Wor.  (Aloud.)  Iu  the  Common  Pleas. 

Cap.  Hem  ! — I  say,  I  was  thinking,  that,  what 
with  my  suits  and  yours,  if  we  were  to  put  them 
together,  we  might  make— 

Wor.  (Aloud.)  A  writ  of  error. 

Cap.  Hem  ! — I  mean  that,  together,  we  might 
contrive  to  get  into — 

Wor.  (Aloud.)  The  King’s  Bench. 

Cap.  (Aside.)  Curse  the  fellow!  how  loud  he 
works!  (To  Mrs.  Corset.)  You  see, that,  if  I  did 
venture  to  propose,  you  would  not  call  me — 

Wor.  (Coming  between  them,  c.)  A  special  origi¬ 
nal,  did  you  say,  sir  ?  Oh  !  I  beg  pardon. 

Mrs.  C.  (Aside.)  Impertinent  interruption  ! 

Cap.  (Aside.)  The  devil  take  him  for  inter¬ 
rupting  just  at  the  interesting  moment ! 

Wor.  What,  you  were  talking  about  the  lottery, 
I  suppose  ? 

Cap.  (Aside.)  Lottery !— Hem  ! — Marriage  is, 
indeed,  a  lottery  ! 

Wor.  And  wondering  whether  you  should  get 
a  prize  or  a  blank  ?  It  is  all  d  ec:ded  now. 

Cap.  Well,  I  know  that,  without  your  telling 
me. 

Wor.  It  has  set  all  the  place  mad ;  for  there  is 
s  larcely  one  who  has  not  an  eighth  or  a  sixteenth  ; 
aud  I  know  every  number  that  is  sold  in  the  vil¬ 
lage. 

Mrs.  C.  That  you  don’t,  for  you  don’t  know 
mine. 

Wor.  You  ! — Why,  you  did  not  buy  one  ? 

Mrs.  C.  But  I  have  got  one,  though,  Mr.  Impu¬ 
dence  ;  and  if  I  didn’t  buy  it,  I’ll  sell  it  to  any¬ 
body  that  likes. 

Wor.  That  is  right :  sell — sell — sell,  Mrs.  Mer¬ 
cenary. 

Mrs.  C.  Sell ! — And  isn’t  it  my  trade,  Mr.  Im¬ 
pertinence  P 

Cap.  Mr.  Wormwood!  Mi".  Wormwood!  I’m 
astonished.  Don’t  you  know  this  is  Mrs  Cor¬ 
set  P 

Wor.  Yes :  milli  ner,  staymaker,  dressmaker, 
connoisseur  in  flounces,  furbelows,  and  flummery. 
I  know  her, — everybody  knows  her. 

Re-enter  SUSAN,  l. 

Sus.  I’ve  been  to  Old  Dobbin’s,  sir ;  saw  him 
mount  his  mare,  and  he  has  set  off  for  the  town 
full  trot. 

Cap.  (Aside.)  Then  I  shall  soon  know  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  prizes, 

Wor.  Hem !  hem  !  Susan,  there— she  has  got  a 
ticket  in  this  last  lottery. 

Cap.  How,  Susan!  do  you  spend  your  money 
thus  ? 

Sits.  No,  sir;  my  godmother  gave  me  the  ticket, 
as  Mr.  Worm  wool  knows. 

Wor.  I ! — I  know  nothing  but — 

Sus.  (Crossing  toe.)  But  what  ? 

Wor.  Why,  that  a  godmother  is  very  con¬ 
venient  to  give  names  to  other  people,  that’s  all. 

(Goes  up,  c.) 

Sus.  You  had  better  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your 
head.  I’m  sure,  if  I  had  my  choice,  I  would  have 
had  a  gown,  ora  cap,  or  a  necklace!  something 
more  useful  than  a  cheating  lottery  ticket. 

Cap.  (l.)  Coquet !  you  had  better  pay  Mrs.  Cor¬ 


set  what  you  owe  her,  instead  of  talking  of  more 
gowns  and  caps. 

Sus.  Oh,  Mrs.  Corset  never  let  me  rest  till  I  had 
satisfied  her ;  ask  her  if  she  did. 

Mrs.  C.  Oh,  yes ;  Susan  has  settled  her  debt. 

Sus.  (c.)  (Aside  to  Mrs  Corset.)  Hush!  don’t  tell 
them ;  I  would  not  have  them  know  how  for  the 
world.  (Aloud.)  As  to  the  lottery  ticket,  I  care 
so  little  about  it,  that  I  don’t  know  where  it  is 
— don’t  know  the  day  of  drawing,  and  have  even 
forgotten  the  number. 

Wor.  (Coming  down,  L.  c.,  laughing.)  Ha!  ha! 
— If  you  got  a  prize,  you’d  find  out  your  memory 
fast  enough,  I  warrant  me.  But  I  have  got  a  list 
of  everybody  in  tlie'village  who  has  purchased 
tickets;  and  there’ll  be  plenty  of  long  faces 
before  the  day  is  out,  that  is  some  comfort. 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  Mr.  Capias,  good  morning. 

Cap.  (Tenderly,  and  crossing  to  her.)  But,  Isay, 
Mrs.  U.,  another  time  we  may  renew  the  interest¬ 
ing  subject  of  our  conversation. 

Mrs.  C.  Oh,  whenever,  you  please.  (Aside.)  He 
wouldn’t  be  a  bad  match  for  a  milliner. 

[Exit,  r.  s.  E. 

Cop.  (Aside.)  Hem  ! — A  pretty  good  match  for 
a  lawyer,  and  that’s  something! — Charming,  upon 
honour  ! — I  feel  quite  up  atout  it ;  my  spirits  are 
at  a  premium  ;  and  if  I  might  believe  a  presenti¬ 
ment,  I  shall  get  a  prize. — (Aloud.)  Wormwood, 
to  your  papers ;  Susan  to  your  work  :  you  are  al¬ 
ways  idling  away  your  time  ;  ’tis  quite  a  shame, 
considering  your  high  wages. 

[ Exit ,  L.  s.  E. 

Sus.  (r.  c.)  Five  pounds  a  year  for  doing  every¬ 
thing  in  the  world,  and  being  scolded  from  morn¬ 
ing  to  night  by  everybody. 

Wor.  (l.)  Nay,  nay,  Susan;  I  don’t  scold  you, 
— I  never  speak  cross  to  you  :  if  you  are  maid  of 
all  work,  I  am  clerk  of  all  work;  and  you  know, 
time  out  of  mind,  the  maids  and  the  clerks— 
hey  !  (Takes  her  hand.) 

Sus.  (Starting  away  from  him.)  Leave  me  alone, 
Mr.  Wormwood !  I  want  no  more  of  your  sweet 
words,  than  I  do  of  my  master’s  sour  ones ;  and 
I’m  sure,  if  all  clerks  are  like  you,  the  maids  are 
all  fools  to  listen  to  them. 

Wor.  (Laughing.)  Ha!  ha! — You  think  I  don’t 
understand  this  pride,  but  I  do.  You  think  your 
cousin  Charles  is  coming  from  London :  poor 
silly  girl !  why,  he  has  forgotten  you  long  ago. 
Do  y»u  think  he  would  remain  faithful  to  a  poor 
country  girl  in  London?  There’s  comfort  for 
you,  Mrs.  Susan !  (Laughing.)  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

[Exit  into  the  house,  l.  s.  e.,  shuts 
the  door,  and  goes  to  his  desk. 

Sus.  What  a  wicked  little  man  that  is !  His 
mind  and  temper  are  as  ugly  as  his  body.  But  if 
it  should  be  true  that,  amidst  London  pleasures, 
Charles  should  have  forgotten  me,  I  shall  be  in¬ 
deed  unhappy ! 

Cap.  (Calling  within.)  Susan! 

Wor.  (From  the  window.)  There,  you’re  called 
— you’re  called ! 

Sus.  Well,  d’ye  think  I  haven’t  ears  ?  (Charles 
sings  without,  r.  u.  e.)  Why,  bless  me  !  that’s 
cousin  Charles’s  voice,  as  I’m  alive  ! 

Wor.  (At  the  w indow.)  Yes,  yes ;  I  see  you  hava 
ears ! 

Enter  CHARLES  r.  u.  e. 

Sus.  It  is  him,  sure  enough !  Oh !  Charles, 
how  do  you  do  ? 
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Charles.  Quite  well ;  and  my  pretty  Susan,  quite 
as  well  and  pretty  as  ever,  eh  ? 

Sus.  Oh,  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you,  you  don’t 
know ! 

Wor.  (At  the  window.)  You  forget,  Susan,  that 
master  called  you. 

Sus.  Ill-natured  oaf !  But  I’ll  be  back  in  a 
minute,  Charles.  (Aside,  going.)  Yes,  he  is  hand¬ 
somer  than  ever,  I  declare ! 

[Exit,  E.  S.  E. 

Charles.  What  a  pity  my  pretty  cousin  is  so 
poor,  and  that  I  am  too  poor  too  marry  a  woman 
without  a  penny ! — Since,  in  spite  of  all  the 
savings  from  my  wages,  I  could  not  set  up  house¬ 
keeping  without  my  wife  could  put  some  sticks  in 
the  fire  to  make  the  pot  boil.  No,  no,  Susan ;  it 
would  be  an  injustice  to  you  to  make  you  my  wife 
at  preseut.  However,  I’ve  done  with  London, 
and  am  determined  once  more  to  sit  down  in  my 
native  place.  I  love  to  look  at  the  house  in  which 
I  was  born,  the  church  in  which  I  was  christened, 
the  school  in  which  I  was  flogged ;  and  to  meet 
my  old  playmates.  But  here  comes  Susan. 

Re-enter  SUSAN,  l.  s.  e. 

Sus.  There ;  I’ve  a  little  leisure,  so  now  for  a 
little  talk ;  for  it  does  always  makes  me  so  happy 
to  see  you. 

Wor.  (Aside,  at  the  windo\o.)  Ah  !  I  knew  it  was 
this  cursed  valet-de-chambre  ! 

Charles.  It  cannot  give  you  more  pleasure  to 
see  me  than  it  does  me  to  see  you. 

Sue.  Well,  now,  that  is  kind ;  and  do  you 
kuow,  Charles,  that,  since  you  went  to  London 
last,  I’ ve  been  thinking  that  I  should  like  to  go 
to  London,  too. 

Charles.  To  Loudon  ! — What  for  ? 

Sus.  Why,  to  better  my  condition, — to  get  to  be 
maid  to  some  fine  lady,  in  some  great  family. 

Charles.  Maid,  indeed,  to  a  fine  lady  ! — Psha  ! — 
Susan,  you  don’t  know  what  you  ask. 

Sus.  Oh,  but  I  do,  though. 

Charles.  No,  no,  you  don’t.  Why,  you’d  be 
ruined  in  London. 

Sus.  Why,  you  haven’t  been  ruined. 

Charles.  Oh  !  I — that’s  a  different  thing. 

Sus.  (Pouting.)  Ah,  I  see  how  it  is:  you  don’t 
wish  me  to  go  to  London,  for  fear  I  should  hear 
of  your  goings  on. 

Wor.  (Aside,  at  the  window,  laughing.)  Ha!  ha  ! 
— They  are  going  to  quarrel :  that  is  good — very 
good  !  I  like  that  ! 

Charles.  Nay,  nay,  Susan;  to  convince  you  to 
the  contrary,  I  have  left  London  altgether. 

Sus.  Left  London  ! — What,  left  my  lord’s  ser¬ 
vice  ? 

Charles.  Yes ;  and  am  come  determined  to  set 
up  in  my  native  villiage. 

Sus.  Settle  here  ! — Oh,  dear  me  !  how  happy  I 
am  ! 

Wor.  (Aside,  at  the  window.)  The  devil  ! — They 
are  making  it  up  again, — loving  and  tender  ! 

Re-enter  WORMWOOD,  l.  s.  e. 

’Tis  time  for  me  to  interfere. 

Charles.  Yes,  we  shall  be  so  happy  ! 

Sus.  Oh,  quite ;  only  you  must  promise  me, 
now,  you  won’t  flirt  with  the  girls,  nor  dance 
with  Sally  and  Mary  at  our  village  dance. 

Charles,  (r.)  No,  no  ;  with  none  but  you. 

Wor.  (Coming  forward,  c.)  Susan!  Susan! 
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you’re  idling  your  time  here,  and  I’ll  tell  master, 
upon  my  word,  I  will. 

Sus.  (l.)  I  wish,  Wormwood,  you'd  mind  your 
own  affairs,  and  not  be  meddling  with  other 
people’s ;  you’re  always  poking  your  nose  in  the 
way. 

Charles.  Let  him  take  care  he  does  not  poke  it 
where  it  will  be  pulled. 

Wor.  You  had  better  pull  it;  I  should  bkc  to 
see  you  do  it ;  I’d  soon  indict  you  for  assault  and 
battery.  Pull  it,  if  you  dare ! 

Sus.  Well,  well,  Charles,  I  must  be  gone ;  but 
now,  remember,  you  promise  not  to  dance  with 
anyone  else  but  me. 

Charles.  Agreed.  [Exit  Susan,  E.  s.  E. 

Wor.  So,  Mr,  Charles,  you’ve  come  back  among 
us  again.  What,  I  suppose  you  have  been  turned 
away  ? 

•  Charles.  No,  I  have  not  been  turned  away. 

Wor.  Obliged  to  quit  London,  I  suppose  ? 

Charles.  No,  I  was  not  obliged  to  quit  London, 
neither. 

Wor.  What,  I  suppose  your  master  goes  on 
just  in  the  same  way — plaguing  ministers  for 
places,  and  my  lady  scribbling  nonsensical  ro¬ 
mances  ? 

Charles.  And  you,  Mr.  Wormwood,  you  go  on,  I 
suppose,  rubbing  your  hands  with  joy  when  others 
quarrel,  and  scratching  your  ear  with  ill  humour 
when  they  agree  ?  and  your  master  still  the  same 
— avaricious,  arrogant,  and  litigious,  eh  ? 

Wor.  Yes,  still  the  same. 

Charles.  (Abstractedly.)  Well,  wrkat  shall  I  do 
with  my  savings  ?  If  I  could  find  some  good  specu¬ 
lation — 

Wor.  (Interrupting  him.)  Speculation,  did  you 
say  ?  Why  didn’t  you  buy  a  lottery  ticket  ? 

Charles.  A  lottery  ticket ! — ’Gad  !  I  wish  I  had  ; 
for  it  strikes  me  that  I  am  in  luck  just  now.  I’ll 
have  one  directly. 

Wor.  You  are  too  late ;  there  were  only  certain 
numbers  sent  down  to  Mr.  Capias,  as  agent,  and 
they  were  snapped  up  in  a  minute ;  we’ve  quite  a 
little  exchange  here,  and  they  actually  sold  at  a 
premium.  There’s  Mr.  Strap,  the  shoemaker, 
sold  his  last  to  buy  one  ;  Tankard,  at  the  public- 
house,  bought  one  with  liis  brewer’s  money  ;  Mr. 
Shortsight,  the  overseer,  is  said  to  have  paid  for 
his  out  of  the  poor-box ;  and  they  do  say,  that 
the  old  maid,  Miss.  Frumpy,  (Whispering  in  his 
ear.) — and  so  got  her  lottery  ticket. 

Charles.  Well,  but  can’t  I  get  one  ? — Will  no  one 
sell  me  their’ s  ?  I’m  sure  I  should  be  in  luck, 
and  would  give  a  good  premium  to  get  one. 

Wor.  No,  no,  you  can’t  now.  To  be  sure,  there 
is  Susan  has  got  one;  she  might  be  tempted  to 
sell — she  is  poor. 

Charles.  No  !  let  poor  Susan  have  a  chance. 

Wor.  Well,  well,  as  you  please.  I  have  a 
chanco,  too ;  and  so  has  Mr.  Capias,  and  Mrs.  Cor¬ 
set,  our  opposite  neighbour. 

Charles.  Mrs.  Corset! — Ah,  that  puts  me  in 
mind— I  have  a  little  business  with  her  ;  so  tell 
Susan  I’ll  be  back  in  a  few  minutes. 

[Exit  info  the  house,  r.  s  e. 

Wor.  Business  with  Mrs.  Corset !  An  intrigue, 
no  doubt.  Susan  shall  know  this.  (Calling.) 
Hist — hist !  Susan  !  Susan ! 

Enter  SUSAN,  e.  s.  e. 

Sus.  Well,  what  now,  Mr.  Wormwood  ? — You’re 
always  plaguing  me. 
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Wor.  Plaguing  you!  No,  no,  I  don’t  wish  to 
plague  you:  on’y  I  thought  you  might  just  like 
to  see  Mr.  Charles  paying  a  visit  to  Mx-s.  Corset. 
Look !  look  ! 

Sus.  Eh!  what?  —  Chai’les  at  Mrs.  Corset’s? 

( Crossing  to  r.,  and  looking  in  at  the  window.)  So 
he  is,  I  declare!  What  business  can  he  have 
there. 

Wor.  (l.  c.)  Business  ! — Oh,  it  is  not  business 
takes  him  there  ;  ’tis  a  little  harmless  flirtation. 

Sus.  A  flirtation  with  Mrs.  Corset  ? 

Wor.  To  be  sure — why  not  ?  He’s  a  valet — 
she’s  a  milliner.  There !  you  see  he  goes  into  her 
little  back  parlour. 

Sus.  (Weeping.)  Oh,  Charles  !  Charles!  this  is 
cruel !  Under  my  very  eyes,  just  after  saying 
such  kind  things  to  me  ! 

Wor.  Didn’t  I  tell  you  you  had  better  listen  to 
me  P 

Sus.  To  you,  indeed  ! 

Wor.  Yes  :  I  wouldn’t  make  love  to  Mrs.  Corset 
— I  wouldn’t  make  you  jealous. 

Enter  CAPIAS,  l.  s.  e. 

Cap.  Well,  any  news  from  Dobbins  ? — Is  he  come 
back  ? — Any  news  of  the  lottery  P  Run,  Susan, 
run,  and  see  if  you  can  see  him  on  the  road. 

Sus.  (Sail  looking  in  at  the  window.)  Yes,  sir, 
I’ll  go  directly. 

Cap.  (c.)  Well,  why  don’t  you  go? — What  do 
you  stand  there  for  ? 

Sus.  Nothing ;  only  Charles  —  my  cousin 
Charles — 

Cap.  Well,  what  of  your  cousin  Charles  ? 

Sus.  Why,  he  is  shut  up  in  the  back  parlour 
behind  her  shop  with  Mrs.  Corset. 

Cap.  Ha!  what! — Charles  shut  up  with  Mrs. 
Corset !  A  fine  young  man  with  the  future  Mrs. 
C. 

Wor.  (n.)  (Aside,  laughing.)  Ha!  ha! — Both 
jealous ! — Ho  v  pleasant,  to  be  sure  ! 

Sus.  Upon  my  word,  I  don’t  like  it  ! — There ,  he 
is  come  out  at  last  ;  see,  how  polite  he  is  ! 

Cap.  I  must  issue  a  writ  of  inquiry,  move  for  a 
rule  to  show  cause  and  try  an  ejectment. 

Sits.  There !  he  beckons  me — he  holds  up  a 
handkerchief  !  Oh,  he  has  only  been  there  to  Duy 
it  for  me  ! — Good  cousin  Cbax-les!  I’ll  come.  (To 
Capias .)  Yes,  sir,  I’ll  go  and  see  after  old  Dob¬ 
bins  directly. 

(Exit  l. 

Cap.  (r.)  An  impertinent  interloper,  to  prac¬ 
tise  in  my  court!  I’ll  have  him  struck  ofl'  the 
rolls. 

Wor.  (l.)  Ah,  he  has  not  been  to  London  for 
nothing,  depend  upon  it. 

Cap.  But  I’m  impatient  for  the  arrival  of  the 
list  of  prizes  ;  perhaps  one  has  fallen  to  me. 

Wor.  Perhaps  to  me. 

Cap.  To  you,  indeed  ! 

Wor.  Well,  no  matter  ;  prize  or  no  prize,  I  shall 
have  my  laugh  at  the  losers.  How  p’easant  it 
will  be  to  see  their  long  faces  !— I  quite  long  to 
have  the  list,  and  give  the  answers,— blank ! 
blank !  blank  !— Oh,  yes  ;  they’ll  all  have  blauk 
looks.  How  pleasant ! — Ha !  ha  ! 

Re-enter  SUSAN,  l.,  with  a  letter. 

Sus.  Old  Dobbins  has  returned,  and  here  is  a 
letter. 

Cap.  Oh,  give  it  me  directly,  and— and  leave 
us. 


Sus.  Yes,  sir,  (Aside.)  I’ll  go  and  try  on 
Charles’s  new  present. 

[Exit,  I.  s.  e. 

Cap.  ( Examining  the  letter.)  Yes,  there  it  is — 
head  clerk  at  Hazard’s  own  hand.  This  contains 
all  the  prizes. 

Wor.  The  prizes  ! — Open  it  dii-ectly,  Mr.  Capias  ; 
let  us  see  them. 

Cap.  (Endeavouring  to  open  the  letter.)  ’Tis  very 
kind  of  my  friend  Hazard's  head  clerk. 

Wor.  Why,  what’s  the  matter  ? — How  youx 
hand  trembles ! 

Cap.  Tremble! — Not  at  all.  Thank  the  gods, 
I’m  a  philosopher,  and  am  prepared  for  every 
turn  of  fortune’s  wheel!  Eh!  upon  my  soul, 
you’re  right;  ’tis  really  very  odd,  but  I  cannot 
open  the  letter. 

Wor.  Give  it  to  me.  (Taking  the  letter,  and  try¬ 
ing  to  open  it.)  What  a  pity  that  a  philosopher, 
prepared  for  every  turn  of  fortune’s  wheel, 
should  be  taken  with  a  nervous  fit  just  at  the 
crisis  of  his  fate ! 

Cap.  Why,  your  hand  trembles,  too  ! 

Wor.  Oh,  no  :  ’tis  only  that  Mr.  Hazai'd’s  clerk 
seems  to  seal  his  letters  with  one  of  Bi-amah’s 
locks.  There — there  ;  it  is  open  at  last. 

Cap.  (Taking  the  letter  and  attempting  to  read.) 
Let  us  see.  ’Tis  very  odd — mighty  odd !  The 
letters  dance  up  and  down ;  my  spectacles  won’t 
permit  me  to  read. 

Wor.  Well,  then,  let  me  read.  ( Taking  the 
letter.)  I  can  read  without  spectacles. 

Cap.  Well,  well,  read  away. 

Wor.  Number  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-nine — 

Cap.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  ! — My  number,  as  I’m  alive  ! — Well ! 

Wor.  A  blank. 

Cap.  A  blank  ! — My  prize  a  blank ! 

Wor.  ( Scratching  his  ear.)  Yes,  and  mine  also. 

Cap.  What  an  uufortunate  dog  I  am  ! 

Wor.  No,  no,  not  so  very  unfortunate  !  for,  look, 
the  very  next  number,  two  thousand  four  huu- 
dred  and  fifty,  is  a  prize  of  five  thousand  pounds. 

Cap.  Hem  ! — That’s  a  comfort,  truly  :  a  miss 
is  as  good  as  a  mile. 

Wor.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  ! — 
Lot  me  see  who  bought  that  number.  Bless  me ! 
where’s  my  list !  I  put  down  everybody’s  name 
against  the  number. 

Cap.  What  does  it  signify,  since  it  isn’t  mine  ? 

Wor.  (Feeling  in  his  pockets.)  Where  the  devil  is 
my  list  ? — I  cannot  find  it.  Ha !  here  it  is. 
(Looking  it  over.)  No,  I  was  not  deceived  ! 

Cap.  Well,  where  is  it  ? — Who  has  got  the 
pi-ize  ? 

Wor.  Susan. 

Cap.  My  maid  of  all  work  ? 

Wor.  Yes,  even  she. 

Cap.  My  maid  of  all  work  with  five  thousand 
pounds !  Zounds !  she’ll  never  clean  a  kitchen 
poker  again !  An  idea  strikes  me — a  luminous 
thought ! 

Wor.  What  ? 

Cap.  Don’t  say  a  word  to  anyone  that  we  know 
the  number. 

Wor.  Why? 

Cap.  The  post  won’t  be  in  the  village  these  two 
hours. 

Wor.  And  you  would  sell  your  ticket,  eh  ? 

Cap.  Oh,  fie!  no:  honour  and  conscience  forbid 
such  a  thing. 
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Wor.  Oh,  we  can  dispense  with  the  attendance 
of  ho;  our  and  conscience  in  an  attorney’s  office 
sometimes,  you  know. 

Cap.  Susan  is  yet  ignorant  of  her  good  fortune. 

Wor.  Well! 

Cap.  Well,  my  dear  Wormwood,  don’t  tell  her 
yet. 

Wor.  Why? 

Cap.  Oh,  you  shall  know  in  time.  (4  noise  with¬ 
out,  l.  s.  E.,  (f  breaking  china.)  Eh!  what  is 
that ! 

Wor.  It  is  your  maid  of  a'l  work,  Miss  Susan , 
who  has  broken  a  teapot,  and  here  she  comes 
with  the  spout. 

Cap.  My  maid! — She  sha’l  be  my  mistress  ! 

Enter  SUSAN,  l.  s.  e.,  with  the  remains  of  a  broken 
teapot. 

S us.  (Crying.)  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  ! — I’ve  broke 
the  teapot! — But,  indeed,  sir,  it  was  no  fault  of 
mine  :  I  was  only  cleaning  it,  took  hold  of  the 
spout,  and  down  it  went ! 

Cap.  (C.)  My  best  china  teapot ! 

Wor.  (r.)  (Aside.)  Staffordshire  ware ! 

Sits,  (x.)  Oh  dear,  sir,  don’t  scold! 

Cap.  Awkward  puss!  ( Restraining  himself.) 
But  never  mind,  my  poor  Susan ;  dry  your  eyes  : 
accidents  will  happen  in  the  best  regulated 
families. 

Sits.  (Aside.)  Bless  me  !  why,  he  isn't  angry  at 
all! 

Cap.  Wormwood,  you  may  take  a  walk — you 
understand  ? 

Wor.  Oh,  yes.  Miss  Susan.  I  wish  you  a  good 
morning,  Miss  Susan !  (Aside.)  I’ll  interrupt  his 
billing  and  cooing ! 

[Exit,  L.  s.  E. 

Sus,  (Aside.)  Miss  Susan! — He  is  always  quiz¬ 
zing  me.  (Capias  looks  tenderly  at  her.)  How 
master  looks  at  me ! 

Cap.  Susan ! 

Sus.  Sir  ! 

Cap.  Come  nearer. 

Sus.  There,  sir,  will  that  do  ? 

Cap.  Susan,  my  dear — you’ve  broke  a  teapot, 
Susan. 

Sics.  Yes,  sir. 

Cap.  Well,  never  mind ;  a  teapot  is  nothing, 
where— where  a  man  feels  towards  a  woman  as  I 
do  towards  you. 

Sus.  Sir ! 

Cap.  Ah,  I  dare  say  you  are  surprised.  Oh, 
Susan  !  I’ve  often  scolded  you. 

Sus.  Yes,  sir,  I  know  you  have. 

Cap.  (Sighing.)  Ah,  Susan  !  it  was  only  to  con¬ 
ceal  my  passion. 

Sus.  Bless  me !  why,  I  thought  it  was  to  show 
it! 

Cap.  Ah,  Susan  !  you  don’t  understand  these 
things!  (Aside.)  I  had  better  be  quick  about  it, 
and  astonish  her  at  once. 

Sus.  (Aside:)  What  can  master  mean?  He  is 
making  fun  of  me,  sure  ! 

(Wormwood  appears  at  the  window, 
X.  s.  E.,  makes  a  grimace,  then 
enters,  and  crosses  to  Mrs.  Corset’s 
shop.) 

Cap.  (Aside.)  She  does  not  yet  know  her  good 
fortune ;  so  I  must  draw  the  pleadings,  and  file 
my  declaration  without  delay.  (Aloud.)  Ah, 
Susan ! 

Sus.  Sir! 


Cap.  Do  you  know,  Susan,  you  are  a  very  pretty 
girl !  and  I  have  been  thinking  it  is  a  great  sluimo 
that  those  little  delicate  hands  should  scour 
kitchen  pots,  and  scrub  parlour  floors. 

Sas.  Dear  sir,  but  what  can  I  do  ? — I  am  but  a 
maid  of  all  work  in  the  country  ;  and  cousin 
Charles  says  I  should  be  ruined  if  I  tried  to  better 
my  condition  in  London. 

Cap.  Oh,  never  mind  your  cousin  Charles ! 
Susan,  I’ve  taken  a  fancy  to  you. 

Sus.  You,  sir !— What,  to  poor  Susan  ? 

Cap.  (Aside.)  Hem!  poor  Susan!  (Aloud.) 
Yes,  Susan  ;  a  prodigious  fancy. 

Sus.  Law,  sir,  you  are  mocking  me,  sure! 

Cap.  No,  I  an’t ;  I  mock  nobody — ’tis  libellous. 

(During  this  conversation,  Wormv:ood 
has  beckoned  Mrs.  Corset  to  the 
window  of  her  shop,  and  whispers 
in  her  ear.) 

Enter  MRS.  CORSET,  k.  s.  e.,  with  a  band-box. 

Mrs.  C.  (To  Wormwood .)  Oh  !  1 11  not  believ* 
it ! 

Wor.  (To  Mrs.  Corset.)  Very  well:  see,  hear, 
and  judge  for  yourself. 

[Exit  Wurmwood  into  the  house, 
l.  s.  e.,  and  watches  from  the 
window. 

Cap.  You  seem  surprised;  but  I’ll  astonish  you 
presently. 

Sus.  No  !  will  you,  though  ?  But,  ah  !  sir,  you 
had  better  keep  all  these  fine  sayings  for  Mrs.  Cor¬ 
set. 

Cap.  Mrs.  Corset !  —  Nonsense  ! — ’Twas  mere 
politeness,  and  as  a  near  neighbour.  I  may  now 
and  then  have  said  a  few  gallant  things  to  her, — ■ 
may  have — whispered  a  little  soft  nonsense  in  her 
too  credulous  ear,  as  the  poet  says;  but,  bless 
ye!  I  meant  nothing  by  it:  merely  a  few  techni¬ 
calities,  which,  in  love  as  in  law,  mean  nothing, 
and  lead  to  nothing.  Besides,  Susan,  she  wa3 
brought  up  in  London — educated  in  Bond  Street : 
heaven  knows  what  she  may  have  learned  there; 
nothing  good,  I’ll  be  bound. 

Sus  (l.)  Nay,  don’t  say  anything  very  bad  about 
her,  for  here  is  Mrs.  Corset. 

Cap.  ( c. )  The  devil ! 

Mrs.  C.  (r.)  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Capias — 

Cap.  Oh,  Mrs.  Corset! — enchanted  to  see  you! 
Bless  me  !  how  very  well  you  look !  —  what  a 
colour ! — What,  going  to  carry  this  band-box  ? — 
Contains  some  mark  of  your  taste,  now,  I  dare 
say, — somebody  in  a  hurry  for  this  cap.  Well,  I 
won’t  detain  you. 

Mrs.  C.  It’s  vex-y  well,  Mr.  Capias— very  well 
indeed ! 

Cap.  I’m  very  happy  to  hear  it ;  I’m  quite  the 
same. 

Mrs.  C.  To  deceive — to  jilt  me!  But  that’s  no 
matter.  Make  love  to  your  servant — do ;  she’s  a 
fine  miss  for  you :  raise  your  maid  of  all  work 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  parlour,  and  become  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  village. 

Cap.  Nay,  now,  Mrs  Corset,  you  are  wrong : 
Susan  is  a  good  and  virtuous  girl,  and  I’ve  a  great 
value  for  her. 

Mrs.  C.  A  servant ! — A  pretty  thing,  indeed  ! — 
But  you’re  a  deceiver — a  tr.iitor  ! 

Wor.  (Aside,  at  the  window.)  Very  well,  Mrs. 
Corset ;  at  him  again  ! 
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Mrs.  C.  I'll  be  revenged !  But,  no :  I  despise 
you  and  your  minion  too  much ! 

Sms.  Minion  ! — Ma’am,  I’m  sure  I’m  as  good  as 
a  stay-maker 

Wor.  (Aside,  laughing.)  Ha!  ha!  ha! — This  is 
as  it  should  be — all  quarrelling.  How  pleasant ! 

Cap.  So  you  are,  Susan;  as  good  as  any  stay- 
maker  in  the  world.  And  so,  ma’am,  as  long 
stays  are  out  of  fashion,  we  won’t  detain  you, 
ma’am.  (Aside.)  That’s  a  hit ! 

Mrs.  C.  Oh,  don’t  think  I  care  about  it !  Make 
her  your  wife  as  soon  as  you  please ;  and  heaven 
grant  she  may  lead  you  just  such  a  life  as  you 
deserve ! 

[Exit,  r. 

Cap.  What  a  malicious  devil  that  is  !  But 
never  mind  her,  Susan  :  I  love  you — yes. 

Sas.  Love  me! — Ay,  sir,  but  my  godmother  al¬ 
ways  taught  me  never  to  listen  to  a  gentleman’s 
love,  unless  he  talked  about  marriage. 

Cap.  Well,  and  I  talk  of  marriage :  there’s  my 
hand,  and  that’s  a  legal  tender. 

Sms.  Your  hand !  (Aside.)  Oh,  my  cousin 
Charles!  (Aloud.)  But  will  you  really  mai’ry  me  ? 

Cap.  Oh,  certainly :  too  virtuous  to  think  of 
anything  else  but  marriage.  I  have  a  long  time 
stifled  my  passion,  and  delayed  proceedings  in  this 
cause  ;  but  now,  Hymen,  like  a  sheriff’s  officer, 
makes  me  pay  my  debt  of  love,  and  I  render  my¬ 
self  your  slave. 

Sms.  What,  shall  I  really  be  a  lawyer’s  lady  ? 

Cap.  Yes,  my  girl ;  you  shall  be  the  better  half 
of  a  limb  of  the  law, 

Sms.  Hem  ! — Instead  of  a  maid  of  all  work  ? 

Cap.  You’ll  be  your  own  mistress ;  and,  to  prove 
my  truth,  we’ll  immediately  make  a  mutual 
settlement. 

Sms.  Oh !  I’ve  got  a  settlement  in  this  parish 
already. 

Cap .  Ay,  but  I  mean  a  marriage  settlement, 
whereby  we,  the  aforesaid  Nicholas  Capias  and 
Susan  Wheatley,  do  settle,  jointly  and  severally, 
all  and  every  of  the  estates,  monies,  and  pro¬ 
perties,  funded,  landed,  and  tenemented,  now 
possessed  of,  or  hereafter  to  be  possessed,  upon 
each  other  and  their  heirs  for  ever. 

Enter  WORMWOOD,  L.  s.  e. 

Wor.  (Coming  down,  l.)  Here  I  am,  sir. 

Cap.  The  devil  you  are !  And  who  wanted  you, 
Mr.  Wormwood  ? 

Wor.  Didn’t  I  hear  you  talk  of  a  marriage 
settlement  ?  So  here  I  am,  quite  ready,— pen, 
ink,  and  parchment. — Come,  come,  there’s  no  use 
in  concealing  it  from  me  :  Mr.  Capias  is  in  love 
with  you. 

Sms.  He  has  just  declared  himself. 

Wor.  Quite  natural ;  and  he  would  marry  you  ? 
Quite  natural  again.  And,  I  suppose,  to  prove 
his  love  and  his  good  faith,  he  wishes  you  both  to 
sign  a  mut.ual  marriage  settlement  ? 

Cap.  (A.-ide,  r.)  He  has  heard  all,— a  son  of  a 
corkscrew ! 

Sus.  (c.)  Yes,  Mr.  Wormwood,  you  hit  it  ex¬ 
actly. 

Cap.  Well,  and  what  harm  is  there  in  that  ? 

Wor.  Ob,  none  at  all — none  at  all;  one  must 
love  at  all  ages  and  all  ranks,— young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor.  Oh,  I’m  touched  to  the  quick  with 
your  happiness,  and  delighted  at  the  idea  of  draw 
ing  up  the  deeds,  by  which  you  will  give  each 


other  all  your  wealth.  Oh !  you’ll  be  a  happy 
couple. 

Sus.  Oh,  but  I  have  nothing  to  give. 

Wor.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Cap.  (Crossing  to  Wormwood.)  Silence! 

Wor.  Oh,  on  my  honour  and  conscience  ! 

Cap.  (Aside.)  The  rascal!  the  scoundrel ! — He’s 
going  to  tell!  (Retires  up,  l.) 

Wor.  Imprimis:  Nicholas  Capias,  being  seised 
and  possessed  of  certain  lands  and  tenements, 
doth  hereby  agree  to  settle  the  same,  and  funds, 
on  Susan  Wheatley,  being  seised  and  possessed 
of  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds. 

Cap.  (Aside,  h.  corner.)  Oh,  the  Richard  the 
Third  ! 

Sus.  The  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds ! — Where 
should  I  seize  it  ? 

Wor.  ’Tis  true,  though.  Wasn’t  your  lottery 
ticket  number  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifty  ? 

Sms.  Two,  four,  five,  ought ! — Yes,  that  was  the 
number,  sure  enough  ;  I  recollect  it  now. 

Wor.  Well,  that  very  number  is  drawn  a  prize 
of  five  thousand  pounds  ;  so  you  see  you  are  not 
so  bad  a  match  for  Mr.  Capias  ;  and  he  may  make 
you  a  widow  sooner  thau  Charles. 

Sus.  Well,  who’d  have  thought  it ! 

Cap.  (Coming  forward.)  Well,  my  dear  Susan, 
what  matters  it  to  me  whether  you  bring  me  a 
fortune  or  not  ?  My  love  would  have  been  just 
the  same  if  you  hadn’t  six-and-eightpence ;  I 
should  have  preferred  you  to  everybody. 

Srs.  You  are  very  good,  sir ;  for  you  must  take 
me  without  anything,  or  not  take  me  at  all. 

Cap.  Eh  !  how  P — What  do  you  mean  ? 

Sus.  Why,  only  that  I  have  not  got  the  ticket. 

Cap.  Eh !  what,  have  you  lost  it  ?  Oh,  that’s 
no  matter;  we’ll  stop  the  payment. 

Sus.  Oh,  no,  it  is  not  lost. 

Cap.  Why,  what  have  you  done  with  it,  then  ? 

Sus.  Why,  you  all  plagued  me  to  pay  Mrs. 
Corset,  and  I  had  no  money  ;  so  I  gave  her  my 
lottery  ticket,  and  she  gave  me  a  receipt  for  her 
bill ;  so  the  prize  is  hers. 

Wor.  (Bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter.)  Oh!  oh! 
oh  !  Well,  that  is  a  good  one  ! 

Cap.  Eh  !  what,  do  you  dare  to  laugh  ? 

Wor.  Who  can  help  it?  But  I  condole  with 
you,  at  the  same  time — upon  my  soul,  I  do  :  but 
I  must  laugh — ha !  ha  !  ha ! 

Sus.  I  am  sure  ’tis  no  laughing  matter. 

Wor.  Oh,  you  have  nothing  to  care  for ;  Mr. 
Capias  loves  you  for  yourself  ;  he  didn’t  love  you 
for  your  money,  not  he;  you  may  be  Mrs. 
Capias. 

Cap.  I  love  her? — I  love  anybody  impnideut 
enough  to  throw  away  five  thousand  pounds  ? — 
Not  I,  indeed  !  Go  to  your  work,  you  little  fool ; 
get  along,  I  say,  and  carry  the  message  I  sent 
you  with. 

Sus.  Nay,  sir,  I  do  not  regard  that  as  a  misfor¬ 
tune,  which  would  save  me  from  such  a  selfish 
husband  ;  and  I  deserve  the  mortification,  for 
having  forgotten  my  cousin  Charles  for  a  single 
moment. 

[Exit,  I.,  s.  E. 

Wor.  Well,  sir,  now  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  turn  again  to  Mrs.  Corset ;  she  lias  five  thou¬ 
sand  more  charms. 

Cap.  Certainly !  but  I’ve  quarrelled  with  her, — 
quarrelled  with  her  on  account  of  this  little 
fool. 
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Wor.  (c.)  Oh,  she  is  used  to  making  up, — she’s 
a  milliner;  and  here  she  comes,  just  in  time. 

Enter  MRS.  CORSET,  r. 

Ah,  Mrs.  Corset,  you  are  welcome !  Here  is  Mr. 
Capias  boiling  over  with  gallant  compliments  for 
you. 

Mrs.  C.  (r.)  Mr.  Capias,  indeed!— Let  him 
keep  his  gallantries  for  his  trumpery  maid  of  all 
work. 

Cap.  (l.)  Nay,  nay,  Mrs.  Corse*-,  don’t  bear 
malice;  ’tisn’t  like  a  Christian.  All  men  have 
their  little  failings.  I  am  not  exempt.  You  flew 
in  a  passion  too  soon ;  I  lost  my  temper,  and — 

Wor.  The  mischief  was  done  ;  that  is  all. 

Mrs.  C.  Ah!  these  men — these  men  ! 

Wor.  Come,  come,  make  it  up ;  a  good  under¬ 
standing  will  set  all  to  rights,  and  that,  I  am 
sure,  neither  of  vou  want.  Besides,  Mrs.  Corset’s 
good  fortune  will  make  the  match  more  equal. 

Cap.  (Aside.)  He’s  going  to  tell  her  now  ! 

Mrs.  C.  My  good  fortune ! — what  do  you  say  ? 

Wor.  Why,  the  ticket  with  which  Susan  paid 
her  bill  has  come  up  a  prize  of  five  thousand 
pounds. 

Mrs.  C.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Wor.  Why,  that  number,  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty,  is  come  up  a  prize  of  five 
thousand  pounds. 

Mrs.  C.  Oh,  dear  !  you  don’t  say  so  ? 

Wor.  Yes,  I  do:  and  here  is  Mr.  Capias,  anxious 
to  renew  all  his  love  and  affection  for  you. 

Cap.  Yes,  my  dear  neighbour;  here  I  am,  a1 
your  feet. 

Mrs.  C.  Oh,  Mr.  Capias!  oh,  Mr.  Wormwood! 
support  me  !  I  shall  faint !  I  can  scarcely  stand  ? 

(They  support  her.) 

Wor.  (r.)  Oh,  how  interesting! — An  amiable, 
and  deserving,  and  beautiful  female  of  thirty- 
five,  ovei’come  by  the  excess  of  her  joy  ! 

Cap.  (l.)  Come,  come,  my  dear  Mrs.  Corset, 
calm  these  transports  of  pleasure.  There,  there, 
repose  upon  me,  your  faithful  Capias ;  though  I 
don’t  wonder  at  your  being  transported. 

Mrs.  C.  (C.)  I  deserve  to  be  hanged  as  well  as 
transported !  fool — idiot  that  I  was  ! 

Wor.  Her  joy  has  turned  her  brain. 

Mrs.  C.  Joy  ! — ’Tis  anger — rage  ! 

Cap.  Rage! — What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Corset  ? 

Mrs.  C.  Why,  that  I  have  sold  my  ticket  to 
Susan’s  cousin,  Charles. 

Cap.  Sold  it ! 

Wor.  ( Bursting  out  into  laughter. )  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
— Better  and  better  ! — How  exceeding  good  ! — 
You  had  better  marry  Charles. 

Cap.  Good  ! — I  think  it  cursed  bad  ! 

Mrs.  C.  He  offered  me  do.uble  what  I  gave  for 
it. 

Cap.  Ay,  this  comes  of  your  avarice,  Mrs. 
Corset :  if  you  had  been  contented  with  your 
ticket,  you  would  have  had  five  thousand  pounds. 
This  is  food  for  philosophical  reflections  on  the 
avar  ce  of  human  nature.  Madam,  I  am  your 
very  obedient,  very  humble  servant ! 

[Ea-it  info  the  house,  L.  s.  e. 

Wor.  (Laughing.)  Ha!  ha!  ha! — I  never  had  a 
pleasanter  day  in  my  life. 

Mrs.  C.  I  could  scratch  my  eyes  out  with  vexa¬ 
tion  ! 

Wor.  No,  don’t  do  that:  you  can  make  better 
use  of  them.  As  you  are  a  milliner,  and  have  set 


one  cap  at  Mr.  Capias,  set  another  cap  at  Charles ; 
he  will  be  a  better  match  for  you  now  than  Mr. 
Capias. 

Mrs.  C.  Oh,  fie !— A  servant ! 

Wor.  Nay,  a  steward. 

Mrs.  C.  Ah,  a  steward ;  that  makes  a  great 
difference,  to  be  sure. 

Wor.  Oh,  certainly,  a  very  great  difference. 
(Aside.)  If  I  could  but  marry  them,  Susan  might, 
perhaps,  thiuk  of  me. 

Mrs.  C.  Why,  certainly,  when  Mr.  Charles  was 
here  last  year,  he  was  rather  particular  ;  and  this 
morning — 

Wor.  He  was  rather  particular  again :  I 
thought  so,  when  I  and  Susan  saw  him  in  the 
back-parlour. 

Mrs.  C.  And  then  there  was  a  kind  of  timid 
delicacy  in  his  address,  which  is  very  pleasing  to 
our  sex. 

Wor.  Oh,  he  is  a  nice  young  man  ;  and  here  he 
comes. 

Mrs.  C.  Oh,  I  declare  I  am  quite  in  a  flurry  ! 

Enter  CHARLES,  r.  u.  e. 

Charles,  (r.)  Ah,  Mrs.  Corset !  quite  delighted 
to  see  you  again  ! 

Mrs.  C.  (c.)  (Affectedly.)  Your  servant,  Mr. 
Charles;  the  pleasure  is  mutual.  (Aside.)  Upon 
my  word,  Mr.  Wormwood,  he’s  a  nice  young 
man  ! 

Wor.  (l.)  Yes,  five  thousand  times  nicer  than 
he  was  this  morning. 

Mrs.  C.  (Aside.)  Quite  a  noble  air!  (Aloud.) 
I  declare,  really,  Mr.  Charles,  you  improve  every 
visit. 

Charles.  Ma’am  ! 

Mrs.  C.  Yes  ;  I  was  just  saying  to  Mr.  Worm¬ 
wood,  that  you  were  really  vastly  agreeable  ;  in¬ 
deed,  almost  too  agreeable. 

Wor.  Yes,  toe  agreeable. 

Charles.  (Aside.)  What  the  devil  are  they 
driving  at  ? 

Wor.  Nay,  nay,  why  stand  shilly-shally  ? — Why 
not  to  the  point  at  once  ? — You  are  made  for  each 
other  ;  you  love  each  other  ;  you  have  both  equal 
experience  in  the  world,  and  will  make  your 
fortunes  together. 

Mrs.  C.  Really,  Mr.  Wormwood,  you  are  so  very 
lively,  and  draw  such  odd  conclusions  ! 

Wor.  Yes,  I  am  very  lively,  and  like  odd  con¬ 
clusions  ;  but  you  know  it  is  true. 

Charles.  Eh  !  ha ! — I  pretend  to  Mrs.  Corset  ! 
— (Aside.) — Upon  my  word,  ’twould  indeed  be  a 
good  match  ;  for  she  has  a  very  nice  shop,  a  very 
snug  back-parlour,  and  a  great  deal  of  business. 
(Aloud.)  Is  it  possible  that  my  humble  merits — > 

Wor.  Oh,  yes ;  your  humble  merits,  added  to 
five  thousand  pounds  which  Mrs.  Corset  has  just 
heard  that  you  possess — 

Charles.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Wor.  Why,  the  lottery  tioket  you  bought  of  her 
has  come  up  a  prize. 

Charles.  A  prize  ! — Good  heavens  ! 

Wor.  Why,  you  seem  troubled:  have  yon  sold 
it,  too?  Why,  this  ticket  seems  to  travel  round 
the  world! 

Charles.  No,  no— here  it  is,  safe  and  sound;  * 
have  got  it  still. 

Wor.  Ah  !  so  much  the  worse ! 

Charles.  Two  —  four  —  five  —  nought.  What 
happiness ! 
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Wor.  ( Sorrowfully .)  Yes,  lie  has  got  it,  sure 
enough  !  he  hasu’t  sold  it ! 

Charles.  Hurrah  ! — Then  I’ll  marry  immediately, 
and  the  lawyer  shall  draw  up  the  writings  imme¬ 
diately.  (Calling.)  Here,  Mr.  Capias!  Mr.  Capias  ! 
Mr.  Capias !  I’ll  surprise  them  all ! 

[Han't  into  the  house,  l.  s.  e. 

Mrs.  C.  Oh,  dear  !  Mr.  Wormwood,  really  it  has 
put  me  in  such  a  flurry  and  hurry,  that  I  must 
retire  into  my  back-parlour  to  recover  myself,  and 
prepare  my  spirits  for  the  trying  occasiou. 

Wor.  Oh,  you  will  find  the  spirits  already  pre- 
ared  in  your  back-parlour.  Do  you  think  I  don’t 
now  your  corner-cupboard  ? 

Mrs.  C.  Out  upon  you,  Mr.  Impertinence. 

[Exit,  R.  s.  E. 

Wor.  (Laughing.)  Ha!  ha!  ha! — What  puppets 
they  are,  and  I  am  the  showman  !  I  pull  the  string, 
and  away  they  go!  Now  I  think  I  stand  a  fair 
chance  of  making  poor  Sitsan  quite  miserable, 
and  the  very  thought  delights  me :  people  have 
no  business  to  be  happy. 

Enter  CAPIAS,  l.  s.  e. 

Cap.  Hem  ! — Nothing  like  philosophy.  I’ve 
conned  over  my  brief. 

Wor.  You  are  in  better  spirits. 

Cap.  Yes,  I  am  better.  I’ve  suffered  a  recovery, 
and  have  made  tip  my  mind. 

Wor.  To  what  ? 

Cap.  Why,  to  marry  the  milliner ;  to  make  a 
rib  of  the  stay-maker;  to  join  issue,  and  lace 
ourselves  together  by  the  holy  tie  of  matrimony. 

Wor.  Hem! — You  should  have  determined  be¬ 
fore, — you  are  too  late  :  Mr.  Charles  is  beforehand 
with  you. 

Cap.  Charles ! 

Wor.  Yes  ;  and  he’s  just  now  gone  in  search  of 
you,  to  draw  up  the  marriage  articles  between 
him  and  Mrs.  Corset. 

Cap.  He  marry  Mrs.  Corset ! — He  wasn’t  in  her 
back-parlour  for  nothing,  then,  this  morning.  I’m 
nonsuited  !  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Wor.  Why,  draw  up  the  contract,  and  charge 
him  for  it ;  secure  a  client,  if  you  can’t  a  wife. 

Cap.  I  will,  Wormwood.  You’ve  an  eye  to 
business;  but  I’ve  lost  Mrs.  Corset — what  shall  I 
do? 

Wor.  Imitate  my  philosophy.  Nature  always 
suits  the  back  to  the  burden. 

Cap.  Does  she  ?— Why,  then,  I  think  you  may 
reckon  upon  a  waggon  load  of  misfortunes. 

[Exit,  l,  s.  E. 

Wor.  Hem  ! — That’ s  personal ;  but  I’ve  had  mv 
revenge.  I  know  he  hankers  after  the  milliner, 
so  I’ve  made  him  miserable. 

Enter  SUSAN,  L.  s.  e. 

Sus.  Oh,  Mr.  Wormwood,  have  you  seen  my 
cousin  Charles  ? 

Wor.  Yes;  he  has  just  now  parted  from  me  as 
happy  as  posible. 

Sus.  Happy  ! 

Wor.  Yes  :  he  bought  your  ticket  of  Mrs.  Corset, 
and  is  the  real  possessor  of  the  live  thousand 
pound  prize. 

Sus.  How  I  rejoice!  how  I  long  to  congratulate 
him  ! 

Wor.  Well,  wait  a  minute  ;  you  may  congratu¬ 
late  him  on  two  subjects  at  once,  and  that  will 
be  ecomomical, — a  fortune  and  a  wife. 

Sus.  A  wife  ? 


Wor.  Yes ;  he’s  going  to  be  married  immediately 
to  Mrs.  Corset,  and  is  at  this  moment  giving  his 
directions  to  Mr.  Capias  about  the  marriage  settle¬ 
ments  ;  and  you  know  nobody  understands  mar¬ 
riage  settlements  better  than  Mr.  Capias. 

Sus.  To  Mrs.  Corset ;  —  Oh,  cruel  and  unkind 
Charles  !  after  all  your  vows  to  me  ! 

Wor.  Ay  ;  but  you  know  you  forgot  him  for  Mr. 
Capias. 

Sus.  So  I  did  ;  but  he  couldn’t  love  me  much, 
then,  to  hurry  into  a  marriage  with  Mrs.  Corset. 
I’ll  go  and  reproach  him  No,  I  won’t ;  he  shall 
not  triumph  over  me  ;  and  to  show  my  indif¬ 
ference,  I’ll  go  and  bring  the  villagers  to  dance  at 
his  wedding. 

[Barit,  r.  u.  e. 

Wor.  (Laughing.)  Ha  !  ha !  ha  ! — Poor  Susan  !  I 
pity  her,  really,  but  I’m  glad  she’s  disappointed. 
Oh,  here  comes  Charles. 

Enter  CHARLES,  l.  s.  e. 

Well,  are  the  marriage  articles  ready  ? 

Charles,  (l.)  Mr.  Capias  is  writing  them  out; 
I’ve  desired  him  to  leave  blanks  for  the  names. 

Wor.  (r.)  Ay,  he  won't  forget  the  blanks,  de¬ 
pend  upon  it :  lie’s  had  enough  of  them. 

Charles.  And  how  do  you  think  the  blanks  are 
to  be  filled  up  ? 

Wor.  Why,  Christina  Corset. 

Charles.  No,  no,  no!  By  Susan  Wheatley, — my 
dear  cousin  Susan. 

Wor.  (Aside.)  The  devil ! — This  will  make  them 
happy,  and  spoil  all ! 

Charles.  What  say  ye  to  that,  Mr.  Wormwood  ? 

Wor.  Why,  I  say,  it  would  be  all  very  well,  if 
Susan  hadn’t  already  listened  to  the  overtures  of 
her  master,  Mr.  Capias. 

Charles.  Mr.  Capias! — Impossible! 

Wor.  I  was  present  when  the  otter  was  made 
and  accepted  ;  and  the  settlements — yes,  the  old 
gentleman  offered  to  settle  all  he  had  in  the  woi  Id 
upon  her. 

Charles.  And  she  agreed  to  it  ? 

Wor.  Yes. 

Charles.  The  traitress  !  But  I’ll  be  even  with 
her ;  I’ll  marry  Mrs.  Corset,  and  break  her 
heart ! 

Wor.  Oh,  never  fear ;  you  won’t  break  her 
heart. 

Charles.  But  I  will,  though.  (Calling.)  Mrs. 
Corset!  my  dear  Mrs.  Corset ! 

Wor.  (Aside,  laughing.)  Ha!  ha!  ha! — I’ve  had 
as  pretty  a  morning’s  sport  as  anyone  could 
wish ! 

Enter  CAPIAS,  L.  s.  e.,  with  papers. 

Charles.  (Calling.)  Mrs.  Corset,  I  say  ! 

.  [Exit  info  the  house,  r.  s.  e. 

Cap.  Where’s  Charles  ? 

Wor.  There,  calling  out  your  quondam  mistress 
to  fill  up  the  blanks  with  her  Christian  name. 

Re-enter  CHARLES,  R.  s.  e.,  leading  MRS.  COR¬ 
SET. 

Charles.  Come,  Mrs.  Corset,  come ;  and,  by 
your  truth,  shame  the  perfidy  of  others. 

Mrs.  C.  (Aside.)  Mr.  Capias  here! — I  declare  I 
can  hardly  stand. 

Enter  SUSAN  and  VILLAGERS,  R.  u.  E. 

Sus.  There,  neighbours,  pay  your  congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  bridegroom. 
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Villagers.  Charles  for  ever ! 

Char  es.  Nay,  my  friends,  it  is  Mr.  Nicholas 
Capias,  the  lawyer,  who  is  the  bridegroom  ? 

Villagers.  Old  Nick  for  ever ! 

Cap.  I ! — I  am  no  bridegroom  ;  I’m  not  going  to 
be  married  ;  I  was  but — 

Charles.  (Crossing  to  him.)  But  what  sir?  Do 
you  mean  to  deceive  my  cousin  Susan,  sir  ?  If  so, 
Bir,  I’d  have  you  know,  sir,  that,  although  her 
treachery  and  infidelity  may  rob  me  of  her  for  a 
wife,  that  it  shall  not  prevent  my  being  her  de¬ 
fender.  Sir,  I  insist  on  your  marrying  Susan  im¬ 
mediately. 

Cap.  I  marry  Susan! — Upon  my  soul,  I’m 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  had  rather  not ! 

Sus.  And  I — I  would  not  marry  Mr.  Capias,  if 
lie  were  worth  his  weight  in  gold. 

Wor.  (Aside,  l.  corner.)  Oh,  the  devil  ! — What’s 
to  be  done  now  ? 

Cap.  A  cross  bill ! — Let  me  put  in  my  answer : 
I  wouldn’t  marry  Susan :  I  never  thought  of  mar¬ 
rying  anybody  but  Mrs.  Corset. 

Charles.  Why,  Wormwood  told  me  you  were 
engaged  to  Susan. 

Cap.  And  he  told  me  you  were  engaged  to  Mrs. 
Corset. 

Sus.  And  the  little  mischief-maker  told  me  the 
same. 

Wor.  (Aside.)  Oh,  the  devil! — They  will  be  all 
happy  in  spite  of  me  ! 

Charles.  (To  Wormwood.)  What  did  you  mean  ? 

Cap.  Ay,  do  you  mean  to  justify  ? 
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Wor.  1  spoke  the  truth. 

Sus.  So  he  does ;  and  he  shall  have  no  peace 
for  a  month  to  come. 

Cap.  Why,  you  son  of  a  corkscrew,  with  a 
tongue  as  tortuous  as  your  body  ;  you  deserve  to 
have  your  life  and  misdeeds  published. 

Charles.  W ith  cuts,  by  all  his  acquaintance. 

Cap.  And  etchings  by  Bob  Cruikshank.  What 
have  you  to  say  ? 

Wor.  Say !— Why,  marry,  and  be  as  miserable  as 
you  can  ! 

Charles.  My  Susan ! 

Sus.  My  Charles  !  (They  join  hands.) 

Cap.  My  Corset ! 

Mrs.  C.  My  Capias  !  (They  join  hanas.) 

Cap.  Then  we  join  issue ;  the  trial’s  ended  j  and 
we  wait  for  your  verdict  to  make  us — 

Wor.  As  miserable  as  I  wish  them  to  be  ! 

DANCE  AND  CHORUS. 

(Wormwood  looks  at  the  dance  with 
rage  and  anger,  and  at  length 
dashes  into  it  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
terrupting  it,  as  the  curtain  falls.) 


DISPOSITION  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  AT 
THE  FALL  OF  THE  CURTAIN. 
Villagers.  Villagers. 

CAP.  WORM.  CHARLES. 

MRS.  COR.  SUSAN. 
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